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No Higher— 


In spite of our threat of last 
year, and the rise in a/l neces- 
sities, the new Friends’ Year 
Book and Almanac remains 
ten cents a copy, (twelve by 
mail.) 

In quantity, $.85 per dozen. 

We would like one Friend in each 

Monthly Meeting to make up the 

order for members, at this rate, 

saving three cents per copy. 


Why not? Delivery Twelfth 
Month First. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
Water H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 





DIAMONDS WILL BE 
HIGHER NEXT YEAR 


WE have a large stock of single 

stones in Tiffany mountings 

suitable for Engagement Rings. 
Prices from 20 to 150 Dollars. 
Buy now for future needs. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


And please remember,—its never 
ALLEN’S Scrapple, unless it comes in 
the dust-proof parchment package that 
bears this trade-mark, 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 
1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


To Members of Young Friends’ Associations, Teachers in 
Friends’ Schools and First-day Schools, and all other mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends who may be interested, the 
following, a tentative plan for the establishment of a Select, 
Moderate-priced Boarding Club in the Pocono Mountains, 
is submitted : 


Buck Hill Falls, in the Pocono region, Pennsylvania, was established as a 
centre for Friendly work and influence, but it has been realized by many that the 
prices which it seems necessary to charge at the Inn are beyond the means of a 
large number of Friends who would be glad to share in its opportunities and 
pleasures, could they afford it. 

The following plan has been suggested as one which would meet this difficulty, 
and enable Friends, particularly young Friends, to enjoy the good things which 
nature has so bountifully prepared in the Pocono region. 

It is proposed to form a Stock Company to be known (until some better name 
is suggested) as the ‘‘ Hallowell Hall Association,’’ after Benjamin Hallowell, 
one of the foremost educators our Society has produced. 

The capital is to be $12,000.00, divided into 480 shares of $25.00 each. 

When one-half this amount is insight, a ‘‘Hall’’ is to be built and furnished, 
containing double and single bed rooms capable of accommodating 48 people, and 
the necessary dining, living and servants’ rooms. 

The ownership of one share of stock in this association will entitle the owner 
to one week’s use of a single room, or a single bed in a double room, each summer, 
without cost, and board at the Hall at the rate of $6.00 per week. 

The certificates, or shares of stock, of the proposed ‘* Hallowell Hall Associa- 
tion’’ would have the following restrictions, values and advantages ; to wit,— 


lst—They would be held only by Friends and could only be transferred to 
Friends. 

2nd—They would be restricted to 480, so that membership in the Association 
would be limited and eagerly sought. 


on $rd—The coupon calling for a week’s lodging each year would be valuable as 
ollows: 


a. They could be used by owner, who would have a single room for a week. 

b. They could be sold, as the privilege would possess value. 

c. They could be given away to friends or relatives. 

d. They could be accumulated for several years and used all at one time. 

4th—It is proposed that these lodging dividend coupons could be transferred to 
anybody, their use not being restricted to Friends. Thus those in sympathy with 
Friends, patticularly teachers in Friends’ Schools, could obtain them from 
members and thus enjoy the advantages of the place. 

5th—No more than 12 shares of stock would be sold to any one person. A 
person owning 12 shares would have the use of 12 single beds for one week, or 
could stay 12 weeks in a single room, or have the use of a double room with 2 single 
beds in it for 6 weeks, or any other combination between these extremes. 


The management of the Association would be entirely in the hands of its 
members. They would plan the building, engage the person to conduct the 
enterprise, and they would carry on its affairs. It is not thought that at $6.00 per 
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‘* There is a charmingly light touch about the journal which makes us regret that 
Sally never took to novel-writing.""—ATHENAZUM, London. 


Hannah 


Logan’s | Wister’s 


Courtship| Journal 


EVER was the study of history made more delightful than by 
N these two volumes. No historical novel, from ‘‘ Waverley "’ 
down, has ever succeeded in giving such an air of verity in 
the smallest details, in reproducing the very atmosphere of the time, 
as the love-letters and diary in which John Smith, the young Quaker 
merchant, shows us the devotion of a true and noble heart. If we 
must sometimes smile at the mixture of the lofty and the common- 
place, we are none the less filled with admiration and sympathy for 
the real trials and heartaches of the charming young lover—as well 
as his toothaches. On 3d mo. 8th, 1748, he writes in his diary: 
‘* gd mo. 8th (1st day)—Kept my Chamber, My face being pretty much 
swelled with the Tooth Ach. Read 7 of Dr. South's Scmene, and 
Steel's Christian Hero, which I had borrowed of my dear Hannah.” 
Sally Wister’s letters, in journal form, to her friend and confidante, 
Debby Norris, telling of her flirtations with the officers of Washing- 
ton’s army in that terrible winter of 1777-’78, are no less interesting 
to student of history and novel-reader alike, than ‘‘ Hannah Logan’s 
Courtship.’’ In both books we meet many of the foremost men and 
women oi those times, from Washington and Franklin to Woolman 
and Benezet. The questions of slavery, of arming for defense of 
the colony against the French and Indians, of taking sides for or 
against King George after the Revolution began—all these are 
discussed as living and pressing issues. 


A Charming Holiday Gift 


‘*Hannah Logan’s Courtship,” and its companion book, 
“Sally Wister’s Journal,” uniform in size and binding, in 
a handsome blue-and-buff box, in cloth, $4.00 for both. In 
half-levant, $7.50 for both. Sent to any address without 
charge, with privilege of returning if not purchased. 


FERRIS & LEACH, PUBLISHERS 


Nos. 27 and 29 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
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GOOD WORDS. XLIII. 


Deep below all Authority is the Light Within, 
as that which alone makes it living and not dead, 
and gives it vital power over our souls. The better 
we know, by this inner Light, the character of our 
Master, the more fully shall we understand what 
it was that inspired His first followers, and the 
stronger will be our hold upon His present Spirit. 


EDWARD GRUBB. 


7 


HOLDS THE MESSAGE UNAWARES. 


O Earth! Thou hast not any wind that blows 
That is not music. Every weed of thine, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 

And every little hedgerow flower that grows 

And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Has something greater than itself, and bears 

A living word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something that is not 
Of them. A spirit broods amid the grass; 

Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

The fringes of the sunset and the hills. 


—Richard Realf. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS AT 
SWARTHMORE. 

[The following are some of the letters (and extracts 
from others) that we have received from our readers. In 
making our selection we have had to keep the limitations 
of our space in mind, but have endeavored to leave no 
point of view unrepresented, and to omit no fresh argu- 
ment. ] 

The letter on the subject of the Jeanes bequest 
from a Swarthmore alumnus in your last issue 
suggested the thought that others of the alumni 
body should be heard upon this question that 
means so much to the future of our loved college. 
If one were to judge from the news dispatches to 
the public prints, originating evidently from un- 
dergraduate sources, there would seem to be little 
question as to the college rejecting the gift; 
though it is refreshing to turn to the editorial 
pages of many of these same papers and there see 
avery different and more mature judgment re- 
flected. It is high time, it seems to me, that the 
sentiment that I am sure exists among alumni, 
managers and other friends of the college in 
favor of accepting this splendid gift, should be 
more fully presented toithe”public. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 23, 1907. 








Volume LXIV. 








Number 46. 


—— ans — — — 


It was perhaps natural and to be expected that 
the majority of the undergraduates, with their 
keen enthusiasm for athletics and their neces- 
sarily limited outlook on life, should at once take 
a stand in favor of intercollegiate athletics even 
though at so enormous a money sacrifice. To the 
more mature judgment, however, of those who 
have gone out from the college walls and who are 
bringing up another generation of future students 
for the college, there are certainly more serious 
and worthy ideals to be attained than the mere 
laurels of intercollegiate athletic victories. 

Setting aside for the moment the higher consid- 
erations, let us take up the chief objection raised 
by the pro-athletics party—will the abolition of 
intercollegiate athletics decrease the college at- 
tendance? That evidently depends chiefly upon 
who decides the question of the choice of college 
for the young applicant. Is not this in most cases 
the parents; and is it possible that with any con- 
siderable percentage of parents the controlling 
influence is the artificial glamor of athletic pres- 
tige? It must certainly be admitted that the, 
average parent in choosing a college for his chil- 
dren considers where they may best be fitted for 
life, where they may be trained into well edu- 
cated, high-souled men and women, and not into 


| over-adulated athletic champions with ofttimes a 


biased and exaggerated outlook on life and too 
often with over-strained vital organs. 

Another controlling influence in the choice of a 
college in many cases is the reputation and char- 
acter of the professors of the institution chosen. 
With this great Jeanes endowment Swarthmore 
could retain and secure the best to be had in the 
educational world. 

Moreover, the attendance could be greatly in- 
creased by reducing the tuition charges, which 
would be rendered possible by this munificent be- 
quest. In common with your last week’s corres- 
pondent, I think this would be a ‘‘consummation 
devoutly to be wished.’’ Think of the number of 
Friends and others who would thus be reached 
and benefited, who are now debarred by the 
necessary expense from the advantages of a col- 
lege education. 

These considerations and the splendid additional 
facilities consequent upon this princely endow- 
ment would much more than offset any possible 
loss of the ‘‘advertising’’ for the college which 
is held up to,us as being the great advantage of 
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intercollegiate athletic fame. If a few applicants 
were lost to Swarthmore by reason of the change, 
it can scarcely be contended that they would be 
likely to be the character of students to further 
Swarthmore’s high ideals of the past and her 
wholesome home influence. In addition to this it 
would bring back to the support of the college 
those who have been somewhat alienated in the 
past. 

Swarthmore is a Friends’ institution, dependent 
largely upon Friends for both its supply of stu- 
dents and its financial endowment; and yet all the 
traditions of the Society are opposed to the recog- 
nized excesses and abuses of present-day intercol- 
legiate athletics. If the question could have been 
put to the founders of the college, can there be 
any doubt what their answer would have been? 
Swarthmore, moreover, is a co-educational college, 
and the women’s interests have an equal right to 
be considered with the men’s. 

By this bequest Swarthmore is given an excel- 
lent opportunity to join the recent movement 
among some of the best educational leaders (Presi- 
dent Eliot among others) in protest against the 
recognized abuses of the present system. At least 
one other college (Columbia) has for the time 
abolished intercollegiate athletics voluntarily. 
Swarthmore is offered a splendid premium to do 
the same thing. The faculty of Columbia reports 
that the change has bettered all the serious work 
of the college. 

Not that Iam opposed to athletics; quite the 
contrary when conducted ina sane way; and I 
would favor devoting some of the new fund to 
developing the gymnasiums and other athletic 
features of the college from which all the students 
in common benefit. As it is now, the bulk of the 
athletic funds and the training are concentrated 
upon the ‘‘team,’’ while the students who most 
need athletic training are just those who are, 
comparatively speaking, neglected under the pres- 
ent unwholesome conditions. It is the recent 
over-competition in the intercollegiate field that 
has in the opinion of many of us alumni, brought 
with it unfortunate results. It is not that we love 
athletics less, but the dear old college more. 

In order to test the sentiment upon this impor- 
tant question among those who have Swarthmore's 
interests most at heart, may I suggest a plan 
adopted by one of our college organizations lately? 
That is, to send out to all the alumni and recent 
contributors to the college funds, return postal 
cards requesting their answer to the question at 
issue. The vote need not be accepted as final but 
it would at least help to enlighten those having 
the question to decide, upon the state of sentiment 
among Swarthmore’s supporters. 
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The whole question, as it seems to me, finally 
resolves itself down to this—Is Swarthmore pri- 
marily an educational institution, or is it primarily 
an athletic institution? In which role is she will- 
ing to stand before the public? for a college is 
dependent upon the public for its support, and in 
the eyes of that public the issue here is as be- 
tween athletic and educational standing. If she 
decides for the former, will not her name be 
henceforth linked indissolubly with it and against 
the best standards of educational efficiency? Can 
we afford to let Swarthmore go down to history as 
the college that rejected a substantial endowment 
for the sake of transitory athletic fame? 

As has often been proudly asserted by the 
friends of Swarthmore, the distinguishing feature 
which she has stood before the public as repre- 
senting, is high character and personality and 
wholesome, honest training for life’s duties. Is 
this Aladdin’s lamp of precious worth to be ex- 
changed for the flashy and worldly one of mere 
athletic fame? J. CARROLL HAYEs. 

West Chester, Pa. Swarthmore Graduate, ’89. 


The following is from a leading editorial in the 
Philadelphia Methodist, sent us with approval by 
Aquila J. Linvill, of Philadelphia: 


We admit these games are very exciting; but take 
from them the element of gambling and they would lose 
half their attractions. We are amused with the criti- 
cisms made upon the will of Miss Anna T. Jeanes, one of 
the best citizens that ever lived in Philadelphia, a lady of 
rare intelligence and solid piety, and she reflects the 
judgment of thousands and tens of thousands of parents 
who have boys to educate; and if Swarthmore College 
accepts the legacy, she will gain far more in students 
‘than she will lose, and of a class very desirable, the flip- 
pant tongues of others to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Swarthmore has no need, nor is it in harmony with the 
teachings of those she represents, that her celebrity shall 
depend upon competitive football ability. 


From Waynesville, Ohio, P. B. Sherwood writes, 
‘‘Thanking you for your fairness in publishing 
views pro and con on the Jeanes bequest, I send 
one from our daily Cincinnati Commercial Trib- 
une: 

To throw away one million dollars, or to refuse to 
accept it, and to ally itself on the side of intercollegiate 
athletics and thereby to proclaim belief in the precedence 
of the athletic over the academic course, might be an act 
commendable in the eyes of the Swarthmore coach, and of 
other coaches, but would it be commendable in the mind 
of that very large and very respectable portion of the 
community which believes in the academic as more impor- 
tant than the athletic course? The fact is that athletics 
are given a prominence not deserved by them in collegiate 
life, and many are the college Presidents who are begin- 
ning to appreciate the fact and to show their appreciation 
by endeavors to relegate athletics to their proper place as 
a feature to be encouraged in reason, but not to be allowed 
to dwarf the academics. 

Moreover, the bequest of Miss Jeanes goes to a reason- 
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able restriction only. In its last analysis it is 
a strong and a deserved protest against the elevation of 
the physical over the mental and the moral elements of 
man. The whole world of learning will await with deep 
interest the decision of the Board of Trustees of Swarth- 
more. They are the leaders on the one side—or they 


should be, with the coach leading the other, and a magnifi- 
cent bequest trembling in the balance between physical 
development in one scale and mental and moral develop- 
ment in the other. 


Feeling a deep interest in the welfare of 
Swarthmore College and especially in the main- 
tenance of the fundamental principles of the Soci- 
ety of Friends for which Swarthmore was estab- 
lished, I have been reading many articles printed 
lately on the subject of the acceptance of sucha 
grand gift from Anna Jeanes, intended no doubt 
for the completion of a thorough and collegiate 
education of Friends’ children in accordance with 


our profession. M. S. Cook. 
Avondale, Pa. 


The writer of this has arrived at an age when 
men, as a rule, lose much of their interest in the 
things that go to make life worth living toa 
young and active man, and it may be that his 
judgment is to some extent influenced by his 
feelings. So much in fairness to the other side. 
Many Friends think that if President Swain and 
the Board of Trustees of Swarthmore can see 
their way clear to an acceptance of the bequest of 
Anna Jeanes with the conditions imposed by the 
will, the time will come when they can congratu- 
late themselves on having withstood the pressure 
brought to bear on them by Friends who sincerely 
believe that the interests of the college will be 
best promoted, and that without any sacrifice of 
principle, by declining the bequest and so keep- 
ing Swarthmore ‘‘up to date’’ in the matter of 
intercollegiate games. Let us hope that President 
Swain, upheld by the trustees, may be enabled 
to set an example of consistency to the timid and 
halting heads of other colleges who are only re- 
strained by considerations of expediency from 
openly opposing intercollegiate games. It goes 
without saying that football, with some objection- 
able features eliminated, baseball, and other 
athletic sports, on the college campus and in the 
gymnasiums, are essential to the full development 
of a young man, but the intercollegiate game 
with all that it implies, the waste of precious 
time, a bitter spirit of rivalry instead of friendly 
emulation, the temptation to bet on the result of 
the game, these and other minor evils are the 
counts in the indictment to be considered and 
acted on by the trustees. Let us hope that they 
will make no mistake. 


__ Springboro, O. JESSE WRIGHT. 


I wish to add one more protesting voice, that 
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our loved Swarthmore shall not be committed to 
the vain glory of intercollegiate athletic contests. 

Let this institution, which we hope shall repre- 
sent and cherish all that is best in Quakerism, 
stand firm on the ground that the culture of sound 
minds in sound bodies is not promoted by contests 
which, I believe, lead directly away from that 
**still small voice’’ which builds up noble charac- 
ter to crown and control, for useful service, these 


sound minds in sound bodies. C. J. HAMPTON. 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


If the offer of a gift was conditioned upon the 
waiving of a principle of faith or morals, there 
should be no hesitation in declining the gift, 
however large; but in this case it appears to be 
only the shutting off of games outside of the col- 
lege work and play, and needs to be accepted or 
declined on the basis of the college interests. I 
think if the students were invited to express their 
judgment as to the relative value of the intercol- 
legiate games, or the acceptance of the gift to the 
students and the future work of the college, that 
they would generously favor the acceptance of 
the gift and the keeping of their ball games 
within the college field. 

Chicago, Ill. JONATHAN W. PLUMMER. 

Does the Jeanes will object to any but intercol- 
legiate games? What proportion of the students 
of Swarthmore engage in them? Is their record 
as to health and school work better than those not 
so engaged? What is the positive gain to those 
who enter these games, morally, mentally, and 
physically? Ifthe proportion is small ought not 
the increased equipment made possible by accept- 
ing this fund to be a strong argument in favor of 
the greatest good to the greatest number? I be- 
lieve the majority of Friends have always felt an 
objection to the rivalry of the intercollegiate 
games. I think the increasing tendency of this 
age is to be overruled in judgment, the parents 
by the children. It seemsa reaction from the 
over stern discipline of the generations past. Is 
it not time that mature minds began to take up 
the reins again and prevent our running into the 
ditch? 

The lawlessness of school, college and even 
university students, including the theologues, on 
Hallowe’en night is only one sample of the present 
tendency toward lawlessness in general. Mothers 
and kindergarten teachers instruct the little ones 
to be gentle, considerate and generous. As the 
boy gets out into public school life, he grows more 
and more toward roughness, inconsiderateness and 
finally cruelty and disregard of restraint. Too 
many fathers condone this, and say—‘‘Well, boys 
will be boys. They must have some fun.’”’ True, 
but they need not have mean fun, and though 
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they ‘‘must be boys,’’ they need not be bad boys. 
Too few fathers insist on their being manly boys. 
It is claimed that every one likes a masterful man. 
That depends upon whether he masters himself or 
other people. No one likes a ‘‘bossy’’ man. We 
all like strong men, masters of themselves, men 
of power over themselves, not necessarily over 
others, though this may follow. There are enough 
obstacles to be overcome, enough victories to be 
gained, in the natural courseof things in school 
as well as in life in general. When the proper 
love of winning a game descends into the love of 
conquest over others, it becomes ignoble. 

If the spirit of Whittier should prevail over 
‘‘Whittier Field’’ it would be such as is in evi- 
dence in his poem— ‘‘Schooldays,’’ when he spelled 
down his little mate, said,‘‘I hate to go above you.”’ 

Chicago, Ill. Bk oe. 


SON OF ROBERT PURVIS. 

[From the Laing School Visitor, Mt. Pleasant, S. C.] 

The foreman of our cobbling shop, Robert Pur- 
vis, who had been in the North during the sum- 
mer, was called home by the sudden death of his 
father, Henry Purvis. He had not been well for 
some time, but at last passed away without any 
warning, while sitting in a chair, conversing 
with a friend. He will be remembered by many 
of our readers, as the youngest son of Robert 
Purvis, of Philadelphia.* He married a Charleston 
girl, and has lived there for many years, acting 
as Clerk of the United States Court. 

Not long before his death, an invitation came 
to him to attend the reunion of the Byberry 
Friends’ School, which he attended when a young 
man. He leaves five children, three of whom are 
attending higher school, one is living in New 
York, and one is employed in our own school. All 
of the children are doing well. We mention this 
because we know there are many among our read- 
ers, who are interested in the family of Robert 
Purvis of Philadelphia. 


A GOOD WORD FOR OUR AGE. 


There are many ways of “‘ fighting the fight of 
faith.’’ It has sometimes been done by counter- 
charge and abuse--by ‘‘wrangling and oppositions. ”’ 
But none of these ways can be called “‘the good 
fight of faith.’’ There is but one way of ‘‘fight. 
ing the good fight,’’ and that is, to fall back, 
calmly and courageously, upon the eternal, spirit- 
ual forces of God ; to go on living in the vision of 
God which our soul sees, and to go on uttering 
unfalteringly the realities which we have tested. 
This is precisely Paul’s charge to his young warrior- 
athlete: ‘‘ Manifest love out of a pure heart ; keep 
thy faith unfeigned (7. e., keep it absolutely genu- 
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ine); go on announcing the Gospel of the glory of 
the blessed God, which is thy sacred trust ; make 
thy own life an ensample, and let it reveal the 
grace and long suffering of Jesus Christ; live and 
speak with thy eyes open on the vision of the King 
eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only God; and’ 
in the vision of this God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
follow after (i. e., practice,) righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, endurance and meekness*”’ 
There is the trumpet-call of the veteran to the 
young volunteer. It is a good word for our age. 
From an Editorial in The American Friend RR, M. J. 


READING THE GOSPELS WITH OPEN EYES. 

It is true that, for many of us, our very familiar- 
ity with the Gospel pages has robbed them of their 
freshness, and it is difficult for us to find in them 
the inspiration, the profound spiritual genius, that 
is really there. One of the chief services that criti- 
cism is rendering, is to bring that freshness back, 
to enable us to drop the scales of familiar tradition, 
and read the Gospels with open eyes. Thanks to 
its aid, many are finding in some of the simplest 
Gospel stories, so simple as to be intelligible to the 
youngest child, depths beyond depths of spiritual 
meaning and knowledge of the human soul and of 
its most hidden needs. We are constrained to 
acknowledge that ‘‘Never man so spake.’’ One 
who knows as Jesus knew, who sees with this pro- 
fundity of spiritual insight, must, we feel, be worthy 
of our trust. And so to Him belongs without 


‘measure that Authority which we concede, in some 


degree, to all who can see further, and who know 
rhore, than others. 

And yet this is no blind trust. We do not attain 
it as, in would-be but mistaken reverence, we close 
the eyes of our own reason and judgment and adopt 
the credo quia impossibile. It is only ours as in 
freedom and boldness we use the Light that is given 
us, and enter into the place of experience and 
insight where we can see these things in some 
measure for ourselves, and know that they are not 
true because Jesus said them, but that He said 


them because they are true. —Edward Grubb. 
In The British Friend. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEE'TING—III. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

For the first time in many years John J. Cornell 
was missed from his place at the head of the 
Yearly Meeting and from the meetings for wor- 
ship on First-day and Fourth-day, his state of 
health being such that he was unable to be out of 
his room, though he enjoyed seeing the Friends 
who called. At the opening of the Yearly Meet- 
ing a letter was received from him. This was 
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the first time in seventy years that he had been 
absent from his own Yearly Meeting. Dr. Janney 
and others spoke feelingly of his fifty years of 
ministry, and the clerks were directed to send 
him a letter in the name of the Yearly Meeting. 

In connection with the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Seven Yearly Meetings on Isolated 
Members, the plan of the Friends of Pasadena, 
Cal., to build a meeting-house and establish a 
meeting was brought up. The Yearly Meeting 
appropriated $100 to be sent to these Friends. 

Of special interest to the Friends of this Yearly 
Meeting was the report of their Committee on 
Education and the Distribution of the Income of 
the Fair Hill Fund, the greater part of which had 
to do with the school in Baltimore City. There 
are now no other schools under the care of meet- 
ings within the limits of this Yearly Meeting. 
The school in Washington of which Thomas W. 
Sidwell is principal is carried on in buildings that 
are meeting property but is not under care or con- 
trol of the meeting though it is a Friends’ school 
in every best sense. The report of the Baltimore 
Friends’ School was as follows: 


The Committee in charge of the Friends’ School under 
the care of the Baltimore Monthly Meeting submits the 
following report: The whole number of pupils on the roll 
is two hundred and eighty-five, twenty more than at this 
time last year; of whom one hundred and twenty-eight 


are boys, and one hundred and fifty-seven are girls. 
Twenty-two of the pupils are Friends, and nine have one 
parent a member. There are sixty-two in the High 
School Department, one hundred and five in the Interme- 
diate, ninety-five in the Primary, and twenty-three in the 
Kindergarden. 

The faculty consists of twenty-four teachers, as fol- 
lows: Edward C. Wilson, principal; Eli M. Lamb, 
associate principal; Stephen C. Harry, William S. Pike, 
Mary S. Fieldhouse, Dr, Walter W. Hyde, Scharlotta 
Lapatnikoff, Anson W. Brown, Mamie V. Caughy, Helen 
M. Ely, Ida Baldwin, A. Leah Gause, Elizabeth M. 
Brown, Roman Steiner, Theodore Kistler, Alice V. 
Farquhar, Richard H. Peters, Marie Delavigne, Cora B. 
Cook, Lawrence M. Riddle, Hannah T. Yardley, Emily R. 
Fitch, Mary E. Griest, Dr. O. Edward Janney. Of the 
above, eleven are members of the Society of Friends. 

There were two graduates last year, namely: Margaret 
Broomell, and Bertha L. Perry. 

It may be a matter of interest to review the Yearly 
Meeting Reports of the last five years. Totals reported 
at Yearly Meeting time are as follows: 1903—201, 1904— 
221, 1905—240, 1906—265, 1907—285. 

The school is full in all departments except one. Sev- 
eral applicants have been refused admission on account of 
the lack of room. 

The high character of the school, and the efficiency of 
its corps of instructors is attested by the most liberal 
support received. Much credit is due the principal, 
Edward C. Wilson, for the excellent condition of the 
school. The endowment fund is $31,000.00. 

We extend a most cordial invitation to all to visit the 
school. JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, Chairman, 


ANNE W. JANNEY, Secretary. 
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The report of the First-day School Committee 
showed that there are in the Yearly Meeting 
twenty-one First-day schools, three of which are 
open all the year and two for eleven months. 
Friends’ Graded Course is in use. An appropria- 
tion of $325 was made for use during the coming 
year, $234 of which goes to the General Confer- 
ence for expenses in getting out the lesson leaves. 

A desire was expressed for a central bureau of 
help for First-day school workers. Anna W. Jan- 
ney reviewed the Summer School held recently at 
George School, Pa. Henry W. Wilbur outlined 
plans that are under way for more summer schools, 
gave an account of the recently established de- 


. partment of religious education at Swarthmore 


where those looking forward to First-day school 
teaching can prepare themselves for it, and spoke 
of the need for correspondence courses for First- 
day school workers and of the possibility that 
such courses may be made available during the 
coming winter. 

On Fourth-day afternoon no session of the 
Yearly Meeting was held and the time was de- 
voted to a conference on First-day school inter- 
ests. Lewis Lewis presided. Epistles were read 
from the First-day School Associations of Phila- 
delphia, Genesee, Illinois and Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ings; and an epistle in reply was sent to each of 
these associations. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Profess- 
or of Biblical Literature at Swarthmore College, 
made the address, on the Training of Teachers. 

On First-day afternoon there was a meeting of 
the First-day schools. Members of the different 
First-day schools took part with recitations and 
readings. A paper was read on Modern Heroes 
which had been prepared by a class of the Balti- 
more First-day School. The address at this meet- 
ing was made by Eleanor Wood of Bryn Mawr 
College, her subject being the Prophet Amos. 

In connection with the usual report of the Cen- 
tral Committee of Friends’ General Conference, 
the usual appropriation was made. The Yearly 
Meeting also appropriated $150 for the depart- 
ment of Teacher Training at Swarthmore College. 

The appointment of Friends to represent the 
Yearly Meeting on the Central Committee were: 
Philanthropic Interests: 0. Edward Janney, Eliza- 
beth M. Koser, Elizabeth B. Passmore, Sarah T. 
Miller, Pauline W. Holme; First-day Schools: Eli 
M. Lamb, Alberta Wilson, Catherine D. Thomas, 
Anna W. Janney, Margaretta W. Blackburn; Edu- 
cational: Thomas W. Sidwell, Edward C. Wilson, 
Reuben P. Kester, Alban G. Thomas, Susan T. 
Pidgeon. 

The Representative Committee made the usual 
report by presenting its minutes which were read. 
During the year it had senta memorial to the 
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three States in favor of the abolition of capital 


punishment. A memorial of Mary E. Moore of 
Sandy Spring, Md., was presented, read and 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting. 

The meetings for worship on First-day morning 
and evening and on Fourth-day evening were 
well attended. The speakers were: Hiram Griest, 
of Adams County, Pa.; Alice Robinson, Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, of Baltimore; Edwin R. Buffing- 
ton, of Rising Sun, Md.; Reuben P. Kester, of 
Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa. There were no 
visiting ministers present with minutes from 
other Yearly Meetings. There were a number of 
Friends present in the body of the meeting, from 
Philadelphia and New York. Henry W. Wilbur 
attended two sessions of the Yearly Meeting, Joel 
Borton was present and spoke at the Fourth-day 
evening meeting for worship, and Anna Elliot, of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, was present throughout 
the sessions. 

The devotional meetings held for half an hour 
each morning before the business sessions were 
well attended, and part was taken in them very 
generally by the members. The Committee hav- 
ing care of these meetings was Reuben P. Kester, 
O. Edward Janney, Rebecca J. Broomell, and John 
J. Cornell (the latter not being able to attend.) 

The Clerk of the Yearly Meeting, Elizabeth M. 
Koser of Adams County, Pa.; the Assistant Clerk, 
Edward C. Wilson, Principal of the Friends’ 
School, Baltimore; and the Reading Clerk, Re- 
becca J. Broomell, of Baltimore, were reappointed 


for the coming year. R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Association of First-day Schools of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting met at Race Street, Eleventh 
month 9th, with a 200d attendance. Louis B. 
Ambler was the clerk of the meeting and Anna L. 
Waln, assistant clerk, both of whom were con- 
tinued for another year. Reports were received 
from the different unions composing the associa- 
tion and also from the First-day school at Mill- 
ville, Pa. The report of Western Union was 
thought to be particularly helpful because it de- 
scribed conditions in the different First-day 
schools composing it. As the First-day school at 
Millville is isolated, the Friends there are a com- 
ponent part of the county Sabbath School Associa- 
tion, in which they do not hesitate to make known 
the testimonies of Friends. Several of the teach- 
ers of this school have taken the teachers’ train- 
ing course provided by this association and have 
found it helpful. 





The report from Abington Union brought out a 
lively discussion upon lesson leaves, as some of 
the schools composing it have not found the 
Friends’ Graded Course satisfactory and are us- 
ing international lessons. Jane P. Rushmore said 
that it was undoubtedly the duty of the teacher to 
secure such lesson helps as would hold the interest 
of the class. The primary objection to the inter- 
national lessons is that they take disconnected 
Bible passages, so that pupils who have followed 
them for years have no adequate conception of 
the Bible asa whole. Frank Ball, of Quaker- 
town, Pa., feared that one reason why some 
of us preferred the international lessons was 
because they require less mental effort on the 
part of teacher and pupils. Herbert P. Worth 
again explained that the international lessons are 
being more and more objected to by Sunday school 
workers generally because they are not along 
pedagogical lines. The same subject is not suited 
to pupils of all ages. He was aware that the first 
attempt of Friends to provide a series of graded 
lessons had not been entirely successful, but the 
committee was learning by experience, and hoped 
to make the lessons more satisfactory each year. 

The treasurer, Horace J. Dilworth, reported a 
balance on hand of $24.48, which is $7.50 less 
than last year. Of’ this amount $120 had been 
paid to Scattered Seeds for the sending out of mis- 
sion copies, and over $600 to the First-day School 
Committee of the General Conference, to be used 
in the preparation and distribution of lesson 
leaves. The question of a re-apportionment of the 
quotas of the different unions was referred to the 
delegates and they appointed a committee to con- 
sider the matter and report next year. 

Elizabeth Lloyd was asked to give a report con- 
cerning the present condition of Scattered Seeds. 
She said that as nearly as she was able to estimate, 
the receipts from all sources this year would equal 
the expenses, but that there had been a deficit for 
several years, which had been met by using for 
one year the money that really belonged to the 
next year. She said that if one or more generous 
friends of the little paper would give it one thou- 
sand dollars, so that it might be square with the 
world, she believed it need not again fall behind. 
A Friend suggested that if a thousand persons 
would each send one dollar in payment for two 
copies of Scattered Seeds the same result would be 
reached. 

The subject for discussion in the afternoon, 
after all the reports had been read and business 
disposed of, was how to keep alive the interest of 
young people between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen. The subject was opened by Jane P. 


Rushmore, who said that young people of that age 
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could not be held by devices. The First-day 
school must be made a center of interest to them. 
It will help to do this if the subject matter is 
suited to the class, if the teaching is good and if 
the teacher possesses personal magnetism. 

Frank J. Ball spoke of three things that will 
help to make the First-day school a center of in- 
terest; parents or guardians who give the school 
a living support, teachers who are faithful, re- 
sourceful and interested, and boys and girls who 

. are trained to think. Other speakers were Bird 
; T. Baldwin, John Willis and Mary H. Whitson. 
; E. L. 


the answer to the riddle. Afterward he went to 
see her and her father would not let him in. In 
revenge for this he caught three hundred foxes 
and fastened firebrands to their tails and turned 
them loose in the standing corn and the shocks of 
corn of the Philistines, thus setting fire. to the 
corn. Then there was war between the Israelites 
and the Philistines and Samson slew a thousand 
men with the jawbone of an ass. Afterward 
when he was thirsty ‘‘God clave an hollow place 
that was in the jaw, and there came water there- 
out.”’ 

Next Samson went to Gaza to visit a woman, 
and the Gazites heard of it and laid wait for him 
all night, intending to kill him in the morning, 
but he ‘‘arose at midnight, and took the doors of 
the gate of the city, and the two posts, and went 
away with them, bar and all.’’ Then he fell in 
love with a woman whose name was Delilah. The 
Philistines prevailed upon her to find out what 
was the secret of his great strength, so that they 
might overcome him. He finally told her that as 
he was a Nazarite his hair had never been cut, 
and that if he were shaven his strength would 
leave him. Delilah took advantage of this knowl- 
edge and had his head shaved while he was asleep. 
The rest of the story of Samson and the terrible 
revenge that he took upon his enemies is told in 
our lesson. 

Many commentators upon Samson tell us that 
he lost his strength because of his sins, but there 
is nothing in the narrative that leads us to this 
conclusion. From our point of view, nearly all 
that is recorded of him was sinful, but his 
strength did not leave him until his hair was cut. 
He was foolish enough to give his confidence to 
one who was not trustworthy, but many good men 
have made a like mistake. Neither can we say 
that Samson remained strong as long as he used 
his strength in right ways, for to us almost every 
use that he made of it seems wicked. When we 
find such narratives included in writings regarded 
as sacred, the only rational explanation seems to 
be that the Israelites as a whole had a very crude 
conception of God, although there were among 
them many prophets who had high and holy 
ideals. ’ 




































































“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 48. Twelfth month Ist. 


THE DEATH OF SAMSON. 
i GOLDEN TEXT—Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
} his might.—Eph. 6: 10. 
THE ScRIPTURE of the Lesson is Judges 16: 21-31. 


We are told that Samson was a judge of Israel 
for twenty years, but the record of his life does 
not give us any account of his actions as a judge. 
We have simply a succession of marvelous stories 
that are of value to us because there are so many 

references to them in literature, and because they 
show the kind of traditions that were told among 
the Hebrews from one generation to another. 

The first reference to Samson says: ‘‘The child 
grew and the Lord blessed him. And the spirit 
of the Lord began to move him at times.’’ After 
this we know nothing more concerning him until 
he asked his parents to get hima wife from 
among the Philistines. They objected because 
they did not want him to marry an ungodly 
woman. They did not know that his desire ‘‘was 
of the Lord, for he sought an occasion against the 
Philistines.’’ We understand by this that his 
real object in seeking a Philistine woman was 
that he might find a pretext for attacking the 
Philistines. 

As he went in search of his wife, Samson tore a 
lion apart with his bare hands as an ordinary man 
might have torn a kid. A swarm of bees estab- 
lished themselves in the carcass of the lion and 
thus gave rise to Samson’s famous riddle, which 
the people finally guessed because his wife per- 
suaded him to tell her the answer and she told it 
to others. In order that he might pay the forfeit 
which he had promised to pay if the riddle was 
guessed, we are told that ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, and he went down to Askelon, 
and slew thirty men of them, and took their spoil, 
and gave change of garments to them which ex- 
pounded the riddle.”’ 

Samson now left his wife because she had told 
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TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. — Lessons That 
may be Drawn from Samson’s Life. Physical Strength 
and How to Use it. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. — What was 
Samson’s riddle? What did the Philistines do to his 
eyes? Locate Gaza on the map? Why did they bind 
Samson with brass fetters? What was Samson compelled 
to do? What god did the Philistines worship? What did 
they think this god had done for them? Why did the 
people bring Samson among them? What was Samson’s 
revenge? What became of him? 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 23, 1907. 





THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The annual autumn Conference of Friends’ 
Associations of our several Yearly Meetings, at 
Swarthmore on Seventh-day, was an occasion of 
unusual interest. Owing to its occurring so late 
in the week, and to the press of news and other 
matter just at this time, we are unable to givea 
detailed report of it in this issue; but we wish to 
call attention now to the main points of interest 
in connection with it. 

The one session had been planned to be prac- 
tical in the way of furnishing suggestions for 
lines of activity and methods of association work; 
the other had to do with the foundations and un- 
derlying structure of character and life as the 
basis of action. The discussion of the morning 
made it evident that there isa new movement 
among the younger Friends for a study of history 
and discipline. In the beginning of the Associa- 
tion movement this was one of the main features 
of the work. Afteratime it seemed that this 
study had fallen into ruts, and some were finding 
themselves repelled rather than drawn into a vital 
consideration of these most important topics. 
The reading of chapters from ever so good a his- 
tory of Friends and of a portion of the Discipline 
at every meeting became too much a bit of rou- 
tine. The study hada set back. But by the 
reports of last Seventh-day from the reading 
circles there seems to have been founda new 
method of approach, that brings the study into 
vital touch with our present-day life and interests. 
The advantages of the biographical method were 
brought out, and there appears a decided tendency 
to find of most value the lives of those whose 
chief interest was social and humanitarian rather 
than. theological. Arrangements were made for 
bringing the results of this interchange of experi- 
ence before those associations that were not 
represented and especially before those neighbor- 
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hoods of Friends and groups of isolated Friends 
who might make such a study the basis for start- 
ing or reviving a Friendly interest in the com- 
munity. 

The address on preparation for First-day school 
teaching made a deep impression. A view of the 
best methods in ‘‘secular’’ education, based on a 
sympathetic understanding of the child and an 
effort to draw him out rather than to try to make 
him over, was presented and a plea made that the 
teaching in our First-day schools be brought up to 
this standard. It was made clear that this can be 
done only by some thorough study and careful 
preparation on the part of those who are to be 
First-day school teachers. The responsibility of 
the Friends’ association in this direction was 
brought home to those present. 

In the consideration of the deepening of the 
spiritual life, a paper on the ‘‘Inner Light’’ was 
presented. This we hope to present that it may 
be widely read. A notable view of the methods 
of approach to a deeper spiritual life was pre- 
sented by a Friend of the other branch. While 
himself finding the life of prayer the way toa 
more deeply founded life and to a fuller commun- 
ion with God; yet he gave sympathetic recogni- 
tion to those who find their way to more earnest 
diviner life through action, even though they 
know little or nothing of the meaning of prayer. 
Truly and effectually spiritual are those who do 
their daily work with the broader outlook that 
recognizes the life of others and of God and who 
make their lives an integral part of the life of 
others and of God. 


BARRING OF INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS AT COLUMBIA. 


[After the abolishment or very great curtailment of 
intercollegiate football at Columbia University had been 


- in force for one season, a petition was presented by influ- 


ential alumni asking for its restoration. This was felt 
to be of great weight and was given careful consideration 
by the University Committee on Student Organizations, 
the final authority in such matters. The following is an 
extract from the majority report of that Committee. ] 

We have not been without sympathy for our 
own student body. They seem to be deprived of 
an opportunity or privilege enjoyed in sister in- 
stitutions. It is natural for them to assume that 
their proper liberties have been interfered with 
and it is perhaps inevitable that resentment and 
even apparent alienation should ensue. This has 
been a cause of profound regret to us. 

But the question is a very serious one; perhaps 
the most serious confronting the world of higher 
education today. In rendering our opinion we 


cannot forget that we are charged with the 
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these remarks: ‘‘Mr. Armstrong, I have come to 
see you on important business. We shall all be- 
come a community of drunkards in this town unless 
something is done to arrest the progress of intem- 
perance.’’ 

The result of this visit by physician to pastor 
was, that on the 30th of the following month, in 
the little school house in the neighborhood, the 
first temperance society of modern times was or- 
ganized, and was known as the ‘‘Temperance 
Society of Moreau and Northumberland.’’ Among 
the movers and signers of the original compact 
was James Mott, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Certain provisions of the constitution of this 
first temperance society have a strange sound in 
twentieth century ears. The first three sections 
of article four were as follows: 

‘*No member shall drink rum, gin, whiskey, wine, or 
any distilled spirits, or compositions of the same, or any 
of them, except by advice of a physician, or in case of 
actual disease; also, excepting wine at public dinners, 
under penalty of twenty-five cents; provided that this 
article shall not infringe on any religious rite. 

‘*No member shall be intoxicated under penalty of fifty 
cents. 

‘*No member shall offer gny of said liquors to any other 
member, or urge any other person to drink thereof, under 
penalty of twenty-five cents for each offense.’’ 

There has been a good deal of change in the 
attitude towards drink during the past century, 
and yet, we still are more or less under bondage 
to the foolish fiction that drinking wine at cer- 
tain social functions is among the requirements 
of polite society. Still, it has to be admitted that 
turning down the glass at a social function in our 
time is a practice causing those who follow it no 
embarassment whatever. 

We have now to report a very timely movement 
looking towards the proper celebration of this 
temperance centennial. The movement contem- 
plates a Temperance Congress to meet in Saratoga 
Springs next year. The congress will convene 
Sixth month 14th, and will continue a week or 
more. Saratoga is near the scene of Dr. Billy J. 
Clark’s early concern, and one day of the Congress 
will be given to visiting the spot, and the erection 
of an appropriate tablet in commemoration of the 
event. All of the temperance and church organi- 
zations are invited to send delegates, and to co- 
operate in ways to make the Congress a success. 
It is understood that an official delegate will be 
present representing the government of Sweden, 
the appointment to be made on the invitation of 
President Roosevelt. 

The week of the Congress will be occupied in 
considering various phases of the temperance 
movement, with considerable attention to the his- 
torical progress of the reform: The century will 
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be divided into periods of twenty years each and 
some person will deal with the dominant phases 
and development of the movement during that 
period. A Centennial Congress Club has been 
formed, membership in which costs but a dollar. 
Club members will receive all literature and 
notices of meetings issued in the interests of the 
Congress, and will have privileges in connection 
with making the program and other arrangements. 
The Centennial Temperance Celebration move- 
ment has an organization properly officered, the 
direction of the plans being in charge of J. H. 
Durkee of Rochester, N. Y., a man of large ac- 
quaintance in temperance circles, and of long 
service to the cause. Information and details of 
the Congress may be obtained by addressing J. H. 
Durkee, 186 Grand Avenue, Rochester, New 
York. H. W. W. 


REPORT OF BOARDING HOME OF CONCORD 
QUARTERLY MEETING, 1907. 


In reviewing the work of the past year, we are 
glad to have been able to give comfort to those 
enjoying the privileges of our Home, which 
opened in 1891, with a family of three, and has 
steadily increased until fow it numbers, with 
boarders, caretakers and helpers, forty-three per- 
sons, and the family is larger than can be well 
accommodated. 

Owing to the great increase in the price of pro- 
visions and household necessities of every kind 
needed for the comfort of our aged boarders, the 
expenses have been unusually heavy the past 
year, but with the good management, and close 
attention to details, and the efficiency of those in 
charge, we have been able to continue these com- 
forts without abridgment, although the monthly 
report of our treasurer sometimes shows a balance 
alarmingly low. We enter upon another year, 
trusting sufficient funds for our requirements will 
be forthcoming. 

Several of our boarders are very feeble and re- 
quire special and constant care, which calls for 
much expenditure of time and: money, in order 
that they may receive proper attention and be 
made comfortable. 

The crowded condition of our Home, and that 
Friends are waiting to be admitted proves the 
necessity for its being. 

When, during the summer some of the boarders 
were away for visits, their rooms were occupied 
by transients, whose higher rate of board sub- 
stantially increased our receipts. 

There have been six new members and four 
deaths in our family. On Twelfth month Ist, 


1906, our valued friend, Enoch S. Hannum passed 


away; Fourth month 20th, 1907, Rebecca Starr, 
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and Fifth month 18th Rebecca Hollobush; they 
had suffered much but their days were brightened 
by the kind words and loving care of our good 
matrons and nurses. On Seventh month 8th oc- 
curred the death of Lydia H. Price, formerly a 
resident member of our family; though leaving us 
more than two years ago to be with her daughter, 
it seems right to here record her death, as she 
continued to look upon this asa home, having been 
so long identified with us. 

The necessary repairs in and about the build- 
ings, including painting the outside, repairing 
elevator and the usual expenses for maintenance 
have been a heavy drain upon our resources; now 
all is in readiness for the winter, as generous 
friends helped with funds for these repairs, 
especially the elevator. Each dollar of our annual 
subscriptions, as well as other welcome donations, 
means much in providing for the comforts of our 
aged ones. 

Our committees have tried to be faithful to 
their duties, and that the care of our Heavenly 
Father may be about us through the coming year 
is the earnest prayer of us all. 


The true epic is found, not in the story of the 
battles or of the deeds of the races, but in the 
race life. In the perspective of time men become 


less, man grows greater. Race life is broader, 
deeper, richer, than the life of any man, or of any 
men. The great men of a race are only an evolu- 
tion of its race force; and the reserve force is 
greater than its product. —Joseph P. Widney. 


THE FARMER. 


Between the rising and the setting sun he stands, 
A silhouette against a background sky, 
He holds the pulse of ages in his hands, 
He times the heart-beats of eternity. 
He cradles with his grain the lives of men; 
The sinews and the muscles and the thought 
Which guide the court, the camp, the mart, the pen, 
By him are wrought. 


Upon his plow he leans to turn the sod; 
He feels the rushing season by him pass, 

He rears a nation with that earth clod, 
Upholds a cycle with that spear of grass. 

The morning stars sing out to him alone, 
The gold of noonday aureoles his head, 

Beneath his touch the barrenness of stone . 

Becometh bread. 


Thus, vestured by the twilight and the dawn, 
The heart of nature opens to his eyes, 

The winds of heaven in his path have strown 
The hidden seeds of holy mysteries. 

The spade his scepter and his throne the plow, 
He standeth there, too free for posturing, 

The royal drops of sweat upon his brow 

Proclaim him king. 


—Harriet Fairchild Blodgett. 
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BIRTHS. 


CARPENTER.—At Mamaroneck, Westchester County, 
New York, Eleventh month 7th, 1907, to Richard E. and 
Florence Hawxhurst Carpenter, twins, whose names are 
Barbara and Ruth. 


DEATHS. 
CHAPMAN.—At Westover, Port Washington, L. IL., 
Eleventh month, 9th, 1907, Mariana Wright, wife of Noah 
H, Chapman, in the 65th year of her age. 


MUMA.—On the morning of Tenth month 19th, 1907, at 
his home, Coldstream, Ontario, Christion Muma, in the 
74th year of his age. He is survived by a wife, Rachel 
Kester Muma, two sons and a daughter. 

He united with the Society of Friends (Lobo Monthly 
Meeting) in the middle walks of life, and was a regular 
attender so long as health permitted. He bore his suffer- 
ing for several years with marked patience and resigna- 
tion having a smile and pleasant word for all. His love 
for his home and family was manifested by his endeavor 
to make that home a happy one. He quietly passed away 
in confident hope ofa blissful immortality, leaving a 
precious memory, especially in the home where he is 
greatly missed. 


WHITSON.—Tenth month, 23rd, 1907, Thomas Whitson, 
son of Thomas and Mary Whitson, aged 44 years and three 
months; a member of Flushing, L. I. , Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A recent letter from Chicago says: ‘‘Our First-day 
School is doing well, and has helped the meeting.’’ 


West Philadelphia Meeting was well attended last First- 
day. The meeting was one of spiritual uplift. Short 
messages were presented by Ellis W. Bacon, William 
Webster Jr., and William MacWatters. 


The correspondence carried on in The Manchester Guar- 
dian for many weeks, in an ever increasing volume, over 
the proposed appointment of a respected Alderman who is 
a brewer, and owner of many licensed houses in the city, 
and a diligent applicant for more, as Lord Mayor, is one 
of the signs of the times. ~ Bishop Knox has declared for 
the appointment, and Caron Hicks with a large number 
of thoughtful and influential citizens against it. The 
Bishop writes, ‘‘it is surely unjust to object to a man’s 
diligence in promoting his work,’’ and further, ‘‘I see no 
justice in visiting the sins of the drunkard on the 
brewer.’’ The Quaker advice, ‘‘Remember that you will 
have to account for the mode of acquiring as well as for 
the manner of using your possessions’’ surely rings a 
truer Christian note. —British Friend. 


We have received a copy of the annual report (the 26th) 
of the Old Scholars’ Association of Ackworth School, one 
of the leading Friends’ Schools in England. The volume, 
which has 187 pages and is illustrated from photographs 
of school buildings and grounds ard Friends who are or 
have been connected with the school, contains the annual 
address of the President of the Association, Joseph Firth 
Clark, of Doncaster; the address of the headmaster, 
Frederick Andrews; reports, lists of old scholars and 
many other matters of interest in such connection. 

In connection with the sending out of the report for 
this year, the announcement is made that ‘‘Our old and 
valued friend, J. Spence Hodgson, having decided to re- 
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sign, next Easter, his position as Secretary after 25 years 


’”? 


strenuous service,’’ and mention is made of a little plan 
by which the members are to show their appreciation of 
what he has done. 





The Uniform Discipline of the Five Years Meeting of 
American Friends, which has been adopted by all the 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence with London, except 
Ohio, has been translated into Spanish, and nearly 2,000 
copies printed for distribution among Spanish American 
accessions to the Society. 





Edward Grubb, who has studied the question of the con- 
dition of the colored people in America for years, said, at 
the Five Years Meeting, when this subject was up for 
discussion, that he did not overlook the crimes of the negro, 
but would remind us that not all of the colored people are 
depraved. A deeper study would reveal the fact that in 
all men there is a measure of the Divine, and the negro 
was a part of the ‘‘brotherhood of mankind.’’ He com- 
mended the efforts now being put forth for the education 
and material improvement of the colored people of the 
South, but thought more attention should be given to their 
religious education. He described some of the appalling 
conditions which he witnessed in certain sections of the 
South during his visit in 1904. 





At the Five Years Meeting of American Friends in 
session at Richmond, Ind., last month, full delegations 
were present from all the twelve Yearly Meetings com- 
prised in the union, including Canada, making a represen- 
tative body of 148 regular delegates. Five fraternal dele- 
gates were present from London, and five from Dublin 
Yearly Meeting. Ohio and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings 
did not sée fit to join the union, but more than a dozen in- 
terested Friends from each were present throughout the 
sessions. The sympathetic interest expressed by these 
visitors was very gratifying. James Wood, New York, 
was appointed clerk; L. Lyndon Hobbs, North Carolina, 
first assistant clerk; Mabel H. Douglas, Oregon, second 
assistant clerk, and Miles White, Jr., 1216 Nurth Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, treasurer. 





The Five Years’ Meeting established a new Yearly 
Meeting, Nebraska, and appointed Allen Jay, David Had- 
ley, Eliza H. Carey, Elizabeth C. Armstrong and John F. 
Hanson to inaugurate its sessions. 





‘*Woman Suffrage,’’ by Arnold Harris Mathew (T. C. 
and E. C. Jack, [London] 1s. net), is another number of 
the useful ‘‘Social Problems Series,’’ of which some have 
been noticed already. The history of the Suffrage move- 
ment is fully given, and the claims of women set forth 
with some vigour. There is much that seems to us hardly 
worth saying, but it is probably useful to lay bare the 
triviality of most of the arguments against the enfranchise- 
ment of women and to answer them as they deserve, 


—British Friend, 


The Frierds’ Central Education Committee [England] 
have now issued their useful ‘‘Suggestions towards a 
Scheme of Religious Instruction’’ with a list of books for 
the use of teachers classified according to the scheme. 
The whole is published by Headley Brothers, price 3d., 
and forms a most useful little handbook for all who are 
interested in Friends’ Classes whether in our Boarding 
Schools or in connection with our Meetings. The list of 
books has been carefully prepared, and includes Bible and 
Church History, Quaker and general biography, hymn- 
books, maps and pictures. —British Friend, 





| encouragement in his yearly letters. 
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The number of students in Haverford College stands as 
follows: Graduates, 4; Seniors, 31; Juniors, 33; Sopho- 
mores, 36; Freshmen, 39. Total, 143. 

—American Friend. 





The Indiana Public Library Commission, at its annual 
session, decided to remove its Summer School for Libra- 
rians from Winona Lake to Earlham College, where the 
students may derive benefit both from the college and the 
Richmond city libraries. The lack of library facilities 
has seriously handicapped the school at Winona. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five librarians attended the school last 
year. Merica Hoagland, who has been the recording sec- 
retary of the commission, tendered her resignation. Her 
duties will be looked after from now on by the secretary, 
Chalmers Hadley, an Earlham alumnus. 





‘‘The Bishop of Manchester,’’ says The British Friend, 
‘recently urged that most of the difficulties that harass 
Sunday Schools, especially in the southern counties of 
England, arise from the unfortunate fact that they are 
almost universally regarded as being intended for the 
poorer classes only. He pointed out that in America 
these schools embrace all classes of the community, and 
contended that we shall not get a really healthy church 
life until the social cleavage is got rid of. This isa 
thought that may well be taken home br members of the 
Society of Friends in this country as well as others.’’ 





Albert Reckett of London, son of the late James Reck- 
ett, who was well known to English Friends of a genera- 
tion ago, is spending some weeks in this country, and 
visiting about Philadelphia. This is the family who have 
more than a national reputation for the quality of their 
starch and blue. —The Friend, (Phila.) 


We note the following in The Evangelical Friend (Cleve- 
land, O.): ‘‘Many of those who criticize our persistency in 
exposing what we regard as dangerous and pernicious errors 
have never caught the real import of the present controv- 
ersy. Many do not recognize the painful fact, that what is 
termed the New Theology is identical in all essential 
points with Hicksism, or so to speak more generally, with 
modern Unitarianism.’’ 








Of Kansas Yearly Meeting, the Evangelical Friend says, 
‘*They have a grand band of consecrated workers whose 
work is but poorly rewarded financially as many meetings 
are new and small as yet. but they manifest a splendid 
spirit of consecration in the midst of hardships. Many of 
the pastors work for their living and preach for love plus a 
small amount of money. As some over $8,000.00 only is 
paid for pastoral support to between 60 and 70 pastors, the 
average is pretty small. . . One can not but com- 
mend the sound, healthy evangelical spirit of this body. 
But very little, if any advocacy of unsettling modernisms 
is apparent. The ringing testimonies to salvation on old 
fashioned gospel lines were good to hear.’’ 





The following summing up we note in The Friend (Phil- 
adelphia): ‘‘Ohio larger body declined to be represented 
officially in the Five Years Meeting. So did Philadelphia, 
and the conservative bodies. A reinstatement of birth- 
right membership was moved, but failed. A suggestion 
that heaven and hell are conditions, not places, made much 
stir. All foreign missions were placed under the headship 
of a Board of the Five Years’ Meeting.’’ 





We have lost in Samuel Marshall of Milwaukee a good 
generous friend, who never failed to speak the word of 
In his last, written 
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in a trembling hand, he said: ‘‘I am too feeble to write 
thee more than to say I often think of thee and thy noble 
work for so many years, with a great deal of interest.’’ 
—Laing School Visitor. 
The Young Friends’ Association of New York will hold 
the third of their series of meetings on The Problems and 
Tendencies of the Present Time, next First-day, the 24th, 
at Schermerhorn Street meeting-house, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. 
The special phase of the subject for the evening will be 
The Reorganization of Municipal Governments. The 
address will be by Dr. J. Russell Smith of the University 
of Pennsylvania and there will be a general discussion, 


It is pitiful to have grown men and women who have 
had grammar, geography, advanced arithmetic and fourth 
reader, yet cannot spell small common words and do not 
know that (I) should be a capital. The poor country 
schools are to blame, and these are what Anna Jeanes’ 
miilion for colored schools in the South will reach. 

Schofield School Bulletin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Corlies, of Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., have come to spend part of the winter in Aiken and 
are boarding with Miss Schofield. They have spent 
seventeen winters 'n Naples, and have traveled nearly all 
over the world, hence they add greatly to the life and en- 
tertainment of our family. —Schofield School Bulletin. 


All of the brick work on the Schofield School grounds has 
been done by William Connor, father of our printer. This 
last fine structure was put up by William Connor and Son; 
twenty-five years since the corner-stone of the Brick School 
House was laid by the same man, said to be ‘‘the best 
bricklayer in Aiken County,’’ and now the sons are coming 
up to the same standard. Schofield School Bulletin. 


The Friends at Coatesville, Pa., have held their meetings 
regularly on First-day mornings in the hall of the Century 
Club. The attendance ranges from a dozen to fifty, the 
average for the past month being seventeen. A Bible 
class is held at the close of the meeting to which nearly 
all present remain, and in which the members are much 
interested. Joel Borton attended the meeting on the 10th 
and was impressed by the earnestness of those who com- 
pose the meeting. 


Elizabeth H. Coale, of Holder, Ill., went to Nashville, 
Tennessee, to attend the National Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and expects to re- 
main in that city for several months. 


‘*My Experience in an English Jail,’’ will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Mrs. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, dau- 
ghter of Richard Cobden, the great Liberal Leader, and 
one of the English Suffragettes who were arrested and im- 
prisoned for demanding Parliamentary Suffrage in the 
House of Commons, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month, 
23rd, at 8p.m., in Witherspoon Hall, Northwest Corner 
Walnut and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia. The lecture is 
under the care of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Admission free. Wage earning women are 
especially invited. — 

In the municipal elections in England, less than half of 
the lady candidates were successful, but we are glad to 
see that in six boroughs—Oxford, Aldeburgh, Bewdley, 
Brecon, High Wycombe, and Reading, a woman is now on 
the council. The most widely known is Dr. Garrett An- 
derson, who was elected by Aldeburgh. Miss Merrivale, 
elected in Oxford, is a daughter of the late Dean Merri- 
vale, and Miss Dove, High Wycombe, is the headmistress 

f Wycombe Abbey School. 
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In Liverpool there were two women candidates, one of 
them our Friend Ellen Robinson, who had the official sup- 
port of the Liberal party in her ward (West Derby). In 
both cases the adverse majority was reduced. It is said of 
these two candidates that by their clear speaking, their 
able answers to difficult questions, and the high ideals 
they put before the city, they made a favourable impres- 
sion on the electors. In Swansea, the unsuccessful lady 
candidate, Miss Dillwyn, is a daughter of the former well- 
known Member of Parliament for that borough, and in 
Hull, Mrs. Richardson has been three times Mayoress. 
Altogether the contest has been educational, if not as 
successful as might have been wished. 

—The Friend (London) 


William W. Cocks, who represents the First New York 
District in the Sixtieth United States Congress, is now 
returning from the Philippine Islands, leaving Naples on 
the North German Lloyd Steamer, ‘‘Koenig Albert’’ on 
the 8th. He has been in the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands for several months. 


ABOUT WHITTIER DAY. 


Nearly every mail brings requests for programs for the 
Whittier Centennial. Six requests came on Second-day, 
one of them being from Pasadena, California, where the 
new monthly meeting was recently organized. 

There will bea large number of celebrations on or 
about the 17th of Twelfth month. No neighborhood 
should miss an opportunity which comes only once ina 
hundred yéars. 

Swarthmore College will hold its celebration the even- 
ing of the 18th of Twelfth month. Dr. Samuel Crothers, 
of the First Church, Cambridge, Mass., will deliver the 
address, 

Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association will make the 
Twelfth month regular meeting, the evening of the 9th, 
an event in memory of Whittier. 

An indication of the widespread interest in the Whit- 
tier Centennial is seen in the fact that books relating to 
Whittier in most libraries are in great demand. 

The files of Scattered Seeds for 1907 contain many sug- 
gestions for Whittier celebrations, a series of lessons on 
the Quaker poet having appeared in the monthly issues of 
that magazine. Ten cents in either one or two cent 
stamps will bring a set of the suggested programs while 
they last. Address Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BYBERRY, PA.—A meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the meeting-house, First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 3rd, 1907. The opening Scripture reading 
was given by Mary C. Bonner. A report of the enter- 
tainment held on the 19th at Byberry Hall was given by 
Harry S. Bonner. It was considered a great success both 
as an entertainment and in point of attendance. A letter 
expressing the thanks of the Association was desired sent 
to the leeturer, John M. Justice. A biographical sketch 
of William Cullen Bryant was read by William P. Bonner, 
this day being the exact anniversary of his birth. A 
selection, ‘‘Waiting beside the Gate,’’ was read by Martha 
P. Hawkins, followed by another selection from his writ- 
ings, read by Miriam Tomlinson, entitled ‘‘The Forest 
Hymn.’’ The question ‘‘Do the books we read, or the 
friends we know have the greater influence on our lives?’’ 
was then discussed by Arabella Carter, Edwin K. Bonner, 
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William P. Bonner, Rachel Knight, Frank H. Wood, and 
Charles Edgerton. Most of the members present gave 
sentiments from Bryant’s writings at the close of the 
meeting. The program for the next meeting, Twelfth 
month Ist, will be a Whittier program. A. C. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The Friends’ Association met 
with Oscar and Mary S. Passmore, First-day, Tenth 
month, 27th, 1907; the inclement afternoon prevented sev- 
eral from attending. 

After the devotional opening, the minutes of the meet- 
ing held in Ninth month were read and approved. After 
the treasurer’s report, Edward A. Pennock gave the cur- 
rent events of interest to Friends, in America and Eng- 
land, during the past month. 

This being the ‘‘Whittier Anniversary Year,’’ we have 
arranged our programs so as to make a special study of 
Whittier, and Allen Cloud recited Barclay of Ury ina 
very able manner. ‘‘Whittier asa Politician,’’ was the 
subject of a paper read by Jesse Cloud. Few realized 
what a great power Whittier exerted over the politics of 
his day. Beginning very early in life he struggled for 
public favor, but never allowing defeat in office to depress 
him. He settled himself down to stirring the people to 
action, and keeping them engaged in the reform which he 
had so close to heart. Whittier was called the Laureate 
of the Liberty Party, but he did a great deal more than 
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write verse for it, saying, ‘‘if my friends enable me to 
acquire influence, it shall be exerted for their benefit.’’ 
As a visitor, we had with us, George A. Walton, who was 
called upon to give some account of the ‘‘pilgrimage,’’ 
We might take courage from the report of the first party 
out, and as urged, endeavor to form more. He said ‘‘in 
the development of any Society, few are able to be real 
preachers, but only a few can’t be good fellows one with 
another; and if we fully realize the extent of good fel- 
lowship we will find something to do. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Arthur 
P. Yeatman, Eleventh month 24th. 

HANNA H. Pusey, Secretary. 


WOODLAWN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Joseph W. Cox, Tenth month 20th, 
1907; The president, Reuben R. Gillingham, opened the 
meeting by reading part of the 10th chapter of St. John. 
This being the first meeting after the summer vacation, 
there was no regular program prepared so Lida W. Gil- 
lingham gave an account of the Summer School at George 
School which she attended. Election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, George C. Gillingham; secretary, 
Ella Gillingham; Executive Committee, Mattie R. Troth, 
A. Scott Gillingham and Frank H. Wiikinson. After roll 
call and a few moments silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Courtiand Lukers, November 17, 





1907. LEWETTA Cox, Secretary. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. } 


llth mo. 23rd (7th-day.) — Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting, at Clear 
Creek Meeting House, near McNabb, 
Putnam County, Illinois. 


llth mo. 24th (ist-day.)—Meeting 
of Friends, Washington, D. C. (1811 
I Street, N. W.), attended by Joel 
Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., at 11 | — 
a.m. 


llth ro. 24th (lst-day.)—London | 
Grove Friends’ Association; Papers: 
on Prayer, by Robert Pyle; on Social 
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Rowland Comley, 
President. 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 


William Bradway, 
Trust Officer, 


2d Vice-Prest. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


THIS POLISH 


does not contain ben- 
zine, gasoline nor tur- 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Directors. 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 

Hugh Mcllivain 

Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 


PERSONAL EXPENSES 
Edmund Webster 


can be checked easily and accurately by Charles Major 

j E. Lawrence Fell 
having a bank account. Payments by ©: iwt ni 
check are easily traced and the returned winiam Bradway 


j George M. Bunting 
check is as good as a receipt. Wanee Clothier 


llth mo. 25th (2nd-day,)—Trenton 
Friends’ Association, at their meeting 
house, at 7.45 p.m. 


llth mo. 26th (8rd-day.)—Burling- 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


ntine, and is abso- 


Lies, by Florence R. Baker. 


llth mo. 24th (lst-day.)—Young 
Friends’ Association of New York, at 
Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, at 8 
p.m.; ‘Problems and Tendencies of 
Present-day Life—the Reorganization 
of Municipal Governments.’’ Address 
by Dr. J. Russell Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. General 
Discussion. 


llth mo. 24th (ist-day.) — Race 
Street Conference Class, 11.45 a.m. ; 
‘* Cyrus and His Relation to the He- 
brews.’’ Mary H. Whitson will lead 
the discussion. 


llth mo. 25th (2nd-day.)—Warring- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek 
Meeting House, near Union Bridge, 
Md.; Ministers and Elders, 7th-day 
before at 3 p.m. 


utely safe to use, and 
leaves no odor in the 
house. Made for fas- 
tidious people. Un- 
equaled for fine furni- 
ture, woodwork and 
hardwood floors. 

44 pint can 25 cents. 

1 gallon can $2.00 

Sold by Friends’ 
Book Ass’n, depart- 





ment, housefurnish- 
ing and hardware 
stores. 


Ask for SCHILLING’S Eclipse Furniture Polish 


SEATTLE Local Improvement 


7” Bonds 


offered now at adiscount. Denominations of $100 


Write to 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ton Quarterly Meeting, at Trenton, 
N. J., at 10.30 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, day before, at same hour. 


llth mo. 28th (5th-day.) — Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, at Langhorne, Pa. ; 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
11 a.m. Trolley leaves Langhorne 
Station for Langhorne, 9.43 a.m. A 
lunch will be provided for those who 
attend. 

llth mo. 29th (6th-day.)—Notting- 
ham Quarterly Meeting, at Little 
Britain Meeting House, Lancaster 
County, Pa.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 

llth mo. 30th (7th-day.)—Christi- 
ana, Pa., Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, under 
care of the Whittier Circle, will 
speak on ‘‘The Meaning of Evolu- 
tion,’? at 730 p.m., and will also 
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attend the Meeting for Worship the 
following day, at 10 a.m. 

12th mo. Ist (lst-day.) — Merion 
Meeting, attended by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 
tee, at 10.30 a.m. Take train at 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, to Nar- 
berth; walk to meeting house. 

12th mo. Ist (l1st-day.)—Meeting of 
Friends, at White Plsins, N. Y., at 
home of Miss Annie Griffen, 39 South 
Lexington Avenue, at 11 a.m. 

12th mo. Ist (lIst-day.)—At Stan- 
ton, Delaware, at 2.30 p.m., under 
care of a committee of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting. Cars from Fourth and 
Market Streets, Wilmington, every 30 
minutes. Car at 1.40 p.m. is suitable. 

12th mo. 3rd (8rd-day.)—Chester- 
field Monthly Meeting, at Trenton, 
N. J., at 2.30 p.m. 

12th mo. 5th (5th-day.)—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodbury, N. J. 

12th mo. 7th (7th-day.) — Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, at Marietta, 
Iowa. 

12th mo. 8th (ist-day.)—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Rush Creek 


Meeting House, Linco!nville, Indiana. 
12th mo. 12th (5th-day.)—Haddon- 
fleld Quarterly Meeting, at Haddon- 
field, N. J. 
12th mo. 19th (5th-day.)—Fishing 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, at Mill- 
ville, Pa, 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held in Race Street 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 8rd 
1907, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Hetty LipPpincotTr MILLER, Secretary. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 
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art post-cards) assorted in doz. lots, 25 cents 
post-paid. FURMAN, 2113 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 
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week there would be any profit to the Association. When the rooms are not 
occupied by members, they could be rented out to over-flow guests from the main 
Inn of the settlement at $10.00 to $12.00 per week (with board), thus creating a 
surplus to finance the affairs of the Association. There would also be a demand 
for table board from cottagers and tenters in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Hall 

We have been informed that the Directors of the Buck Hill Falls Company are 
willing to set aside for the use of an association formed on these lines (on satis- 
factory terms to be mutually agreed upon by the Directors of that Company and 
the officers of the Association when formed) a tract of land containing 67,671 square 
feet (about an acre and a half) surrounded by roads on two sides and a lane on one 
other side. It is beautifully located, high and dry, well wooded and with a fine 
view. The tract is near the present Inn and the centre of the settlement, and yet 
far enough away to be quiet and retired, an ideal situation for such an undertaking. 

The guests of the Hall would share equally with the guests of the Buck Hill 
Inn and the sixty-five cottages which have already been erected at Buck Hill Falls 
the privileges of the settlement, the use of the bowling alleys, tennis courts, golf 
links, bath houses, etc., etc. They would have full advantage of the many improve- 
ments already made. 

We attach herewith a form of subscription, which when shares to the number 
of 120 have been taken, will make the plan operative, as an interested friend has 
agreed to advance, if necessary, $3000.00. It is thus hoped that the Association 
may be formed, the building erected and furnished and ready for occupancy for the 
summer of 1908. Should a sufficient number approve of the plan, a meeting of 
proposed stockholders will be called in Philadelphia to adopt by-laws, elect officers 
and transact all other necessary business. The right to reject any subscription is 
reserved and to reduce the number of shares taken in case the total shares are 
over subscribed. 

George A. Walton Edward C. Wilson 
Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur C. Smedley 
George School, Pa. 


Subscription Blank 

To George A. Walton 
Edward C. Wilson 
Arthur C. Smedley 


Committee 


Mo. , 1907. 


I hereby subscribe for. shares of stock of the ‘‘ Hallowell 
Hall Association ’’ (a limited partnership) at the par value of $25.00. It is under- 
stood and agreed that this subscription does not become effective unless shares to 
the number of 120 are taken. In the event of the successful formation of the 
Association, I agree to pay for each share subscribed $5.00 when called for by the 
Committee, $10.00 on 2nd Mo. ist, 1908, and $10.00 on 4th Mo. Ist, 1908, payments 


to be anticipated if I so desire. 
Signed 
Address 


I am a member of Monthly Meeting 


and... Yearly Meeting. 


Please mail this blank when filled out to GEORGE A. WALTON, 5427 Norfolk 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna., or to any other one of the above named, who will 
furnish additional information to any desiring it. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND A POSITION AS 
managing house-keeper and home-maker. 
Address: No. 6 this office. 


WOMAN, MIDDLE-AGED, REFINED AND 
educated, wishes a situation as companion, 
mother’s helper; can do light house-work. Ad- 
dress: M. T., 2041 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—BY THE MANAGERS OF THE 
House of Industry, 153 N. Seventh Street, 
Philadeiphia, a good sewing machine. Any Friend 
wishing to dispose of one please communicate 
with Mary B. C. Palmer, 4957 Rubicam Avenue 
Germantown. 
ANTED—BY A VERY REFINED YOUNG 
lady, capable and experienced, position as 
companion to elderly lady, or invalid. Best refer- 
ences. Address ; 2721 N. 1lth Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED— A COMPETENT AMERICAN, 

German or Swede girl for general house- 

work. Address or call at 829 South 49th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ANTED—DRESSMAKER DESIRES EN- 

gagements in private families by day or 

week. Can be highly recommended. Address: 
H. D. this office. 





In 1877, I left Friends’ Central, and started out 
to seek my fortune. As the task is not quite com- 
pleted, I am still in the field, actively engaged. 

HOW ABOUT YOUR INSURANCE? This is 
addressed to every reader, all the old pupils of 
F.C. S., and everbody else in the world. DAVID 
K. FURMAN, General Insurance, Life Annuities, 
2113 Columbia Ave., Phila. Will call anywhere; 
send postal. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“TI” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NORTHERN WOMAN WOULD LIKE A 

few boarders this winter in her comfortable 
Florida home. Address: A. D. Wetherell, DeLand 
Florida. 


ARING ST., PHILADELPHIA, 3414. A 

large second story front room to rent fur- 

nished. Bath adjoining; private family ; break- 
fast if desired 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited tc 
communicate with him. All Friends who arr 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested tc 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 Nort} 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends: Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 

above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 

record. School advantages in home setting. Cer. 

tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Morgen Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“INTELLIGENCER ” 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Now is the time for club senders 
and other friends of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer to put forth special efforts to 
secure new subscribers. For $1.50 we 
will send the Intelligencer to any new 
subscribers from the time the order is 
received to the end of 1908. Of course 
when a transfer is made from one 
member of a family to another this is 
a renewal and not a new subscription. 
If any one sends us two new subscrib- 
ers, we will send a third copy free to 
another new subscriber. Our offer to 
send the paper four weeks free to 
\possible subscribers still holds good, 
as a number of these ‘‘possible sub- 
scribers’’ are now entered upon our 

books as actual subscribers. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 

is a wholesome, interesting and beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine for children. 
The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 
Where it is desired for a Christmas 
present the last two issues for 1907, 
(which are free to new subscribers pay- 
ing full price,) will be mailed just in 
time for Christmas. In clubs of five or 
more the rate is 40 cents. For one 
dollar we will send Scattered Seeds for 
1908 to three new subscribers. Send for 
sample copies. Address Scattered Seeds, 
N. W. Cor., 15th and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila, 


George School __ 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


PHILADELPH IA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 
two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, Superintendent. 


INTELLIGENCER, 








[Eleventh month 23, 1907 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


_ {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES :{ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


CHARLES MAURICE 
PuBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
215 East 15th Street, New York 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 





FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TELePHones 
Day orn Nicurt 


PHILADELPHIA 





